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The Child 


There is nothing in all the world so important as children, 
nothing so interesting. If ever you wish to go in for some form 
of philanthropy, if ever you wish to be of any real use in the 
world, do something for children. If ever you yearn to be 
wise, study children. If the great army of philanthropists ever 
exterminate sin and pestilence, ever work out our race salva- 
tion, it will be because a little child has led. 

—David Starr Jordan. 


The Story of David 


Much misunderstanding of the defective delinquent arises from a 
failure to consider his early training; and many people are describing the 
feeble-minded boy or girl, the moron, as vicious or criminally inclined, or 
having various other attributes as though these things were essential charac- 
teristics of feeble-mindedness. Such is not the case, and these qualities 
wherever found are largely the result of environment and early experience. 
If the child had been taken when he was young and put under wise environ- 
ment—under good care and supervision and trained properly—while he 
would always have been feeble-minded, and might in some cases have mani- 
fested some tendencies to evil, yet they would never have blossomed into 
actual practices, and we would not have the delinquent or the criminal. 

Our story this week is short and strong, and relates to a boy that was 
here years ago; but it so well illustrates so many of these points that it is 
well forth repeating. 

David was 18 years old when he came to Vineland, tall and handsome 
and polite, one of the most attractive boys outwardly that ever entered the 
place. His condition on entering, and his career in the institution, is taken 
complete from the records. 
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Admission April 1892 (from admission blank).—18 years old. Ex- 
citable, somewhat nervous. Sleeps well. Laughs at silly things. Glut- 
tonous, but likes the best of food. Fond of children and animals. Neat 
in dress. Uses tobacco. Word not to be relied upon. Rather sly. Some- 
times profane. Very obstinate and passionate at times. Stealthy. At 
times vulgar. Think if rightly handled he would be easy to manage. At 
home only suasion was used—no good result. Attended school eight years. 
Little progress. Was several times expelled for inveterate, unruly conduct. 
Epileptic attacks at irregular intervals—several in a week—none for months. 

November, 1892.—Not much, if any, change in epilepsy. Conduct has 
been good, with a few exceptions. He became a favorite with attendants, 
male and female, and in several instances has been misled by the latter. 
On one occasion he refused to obey a direction from Superintendent, grew 
more disrespectful and rebellious—finally told him to take his hands off, 
dared him to take him into the house, all of which, of course, ended in dis- 
cipline lasting a week, then thoroughly penitent. Recently he ran away 
just at night and reached his home before midnight. Wrote back that he 
“wanted to go home, and so he started; would return soon.’ His aunt 
brought him back the fifth day. He had no complaints to make, simply 
“wanted to go home.” Irons well, makes bed, washes dishes. Works in 
tailor shop. Is learning the knitting machine. Assists with the supplies. 

April, 1893.—Has had variety in his work, having done well in all for 
a time; he now has knitting machine, and wood carving afternoons, enjoy- 
ing both, but would not take up carving when he first came. Sent five 
pairs of hose to the World’s Fair. 

May, 1893.—Is doing very well with carving; can select two chisels 
and use them for their proper work. Has taken up the study of tenor 
drum, and seems likely to make a success of it. His behavior in Sunday 
School has never been good, and of late has been positively disrespectful 
to his teacher and to the Superintendent. 

June, 1893.—Dismissed to-day to his uncle’s care, having been a great 
care here on account of the partiality (a mild term) of our younger female 
attendants for him manifested in taking him to their rooms, writing letters 
to him and interfering with discipline. Their treatment made him inde- 
pendent of all rules, aiding him with money to escape once. The youngest 
of these indiscreet women, Miss X., has been discharged, making the fifth 
who, by her injurious influence and open disregard of rules, has lost her 
position. 

September, 1893.—David’s uncle writes that his nephew was married 
to Miss X. August, 1893. He could not get the name of the party who 
married them and he does not think she “seems very bright.” David will 
be 20 years old in November—understands she is the same age. 

January, 1894.—No further knowledge than that he has been earning 
four dollars a week. , 7 
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May, 1894.—Called here, looking very well, but much older and paler. 
Did not seem to comprehend a remark unless it were repeated. Said he 
had had no spasms for nearly three months. Has inherited a small sum 
recently—$3,000, according to his statement. Says he “is doing well and 
that being here was a good thing for him.” On this visit he had a number 
of slight spasms. Did not fall or even sit, but was unconscious and wan- 
dered in an absentminded way. A child was born to them about a year 
after marriage. The wife, with her child, deserted him because of his 
condition. He applied for admission to another institution. 

This record shows many things, not only as to the differences in insti- 
tution treatment of such cases, but in the way in which the whole problem 
was and is still being attacked. 

To-day, we should not send such a boy home for such a reason 
because we recognize that the very tendency which made him so attractive 
to the young female attendant was the very thing that would make him 
highly dangerous to society, and we should keep him in the institution at 
any expense. 

It will be noted that he made but little progress in school, neverthe- 
less was kept at it for eight years, being finally expelled for unruly con- 
duct, yet his experience in the institution shows that he could do manual 
work beautifully. Had this been discovered when he was young and he 
become interested in some work of that kind, his attention might have been 
taken up so that he would not have been so foolish with the girls. 

Of course, the problem of the foolish attendant who knew no better 
than to marry such a person as this, does not properly concern us in this 
story, but we cannot refrain from noting in passing two things: In the 
first place that every girl ought to be so educated that she would use some 
discretion in matters of this kind; and, secondly, that it ought to be possible 
for our institutions to employ as attendants people who had better judg- 
ment and higher standards than such as would allow them to play such a 
role. 

Altho this happened twenty years ago, this same process is going on 
still. Many a boy, who is attractive-looking and of good manners, is 
still unable to get along with his books, but is kept at it until he is either 
driven to run away and play truant or reaches the age at which he may 
leave school and goes forth trained for nothing useful. Many a boy is 
carried along by his parents who persist and insist that he shall take his 
place in the world, until they are finally all but disgraced by his conduct, 
and at last, in sheer desperation, bring him to the institution and ask what 
can be done for him. 

Invariably the answer must be: It is uncertain what can be done now, 
but had he been brought to us when he was young we might have made 
him happy and fairly useful under direction. Now, ir MAy BE TOO LATE. 
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Defective Children in the Juvenile Court 


Mrs. E. Garfield Gifford and Henry H. Goddard 


Since we have begun to recognize mental deficiency in people of a 
higher grade than the well-known imbecile or idiot who show their defect 
in their physical condition, in their face or other bodily functions, it be- 
comes important to review the various groups that come before us in con- 
nection with the social problem and discover what percentage of these that 
we have been ignorantly passing by and assuming to be responsible, are, 
as a matter of fact, irresponsible. 

Mrs. Gifford has recently finished a careful study of conditions in the 
Juvenile Court of Newark. One hundred cases chosen entirely at random, 
with no possible selection except that their cases were sufficiently serious 
to warrant their detention in the detention home, have been examined as 
to their mentality. The results are startling. These children had been 
brought in for the various misdemeanors common in Juvenile Courts, most 
commonly, of course, stealing, immoral acts, incorrigibility, etc. The most 
surprising is that the ninety-seventh child tested was normal and the only 
one in the whole group. The following shows the result in tabular form: 

Bachward Children. 


CHRON. NUMBER YEARS AVERAGE 
AGE. CASES BACK. MENTAL AGE. 
10 1 Normal 10 
10 1 1 year 9.1 
9Y% Av. 4 wy “ 8 
1] 9 2 “5 9 
11 5-6 “ 6 a4 * 9.2 
12 2-3 “ 7 3 " 9.3 
13% “ 6 3% “ 10 
PO .i8sieeses 34 Cases=34% 9.3 


This makes thirty-four that are less than four years backward. This 
would be the extreme limit for possible responsibility and normality. These 
children three and a half years backward may possibly still be normal and 
able to make up their backwardness and become useful citizens, altho this 
is very doubtful, and certainly some of them will not do this. Beyond this 
four-year point, however, there is no possibility that these children can ever 
be normal, nor can they be considered entirely responsible. The following 
is the tabulation of the 66 who are feeble-minded: 
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Feeble-Minded Group. 
CHRON. NUMBER YEARS AVERAGE 
AGE. CASES BACK. MENTAL AGE. 
14 1-12 26 4 yrs. 10 
14 6 44% “ 9.2 
14.9 10 5 . 9.4 
144 _ * 9 
16 1-20 i 6 5 10 
15 5-7 6% “ 9.2 
15% aM: * 74 
17 8 7 8.2 


66 Cases=66% 9.2 
Average age of the 100 children, 1334 years. 
Thus we have 66% of these children who are distinctly feeble-minded. 
The older children are the most backward, the average for each group 


being as follows: 
CHRON. CHRON, 


Y% years back 


4 
e 
2 


41 
5 
51 
6 


6% 
7% 
8 


That is to say, even these younger ones who are perhaps two or three years 
backward, may be already arrested in their development, and when they 
are two or three years older physically will be not much, if any, older men- 
tally, so that whereas they are recorded as three years backward now, they 
may show five years backward two or three years hence. In other words, 
they are no more responsible than the others. 

The following individual cases are fair samples of the group: 

Immoral. 

Mabel B.—16 years old physically; 10 years old mentally. Taken by 
her mother from a laundry where she and another girl had been spending 
the night with two Chinamen. Mothing living with a man to whom she 
is not married. 

Nina N.—15% years old physically; 9.3 years old mentally. History: 
Father an alcoholic, degenerate; mother a prostitute; elder sister a prosti- 
tute; sister and brother had gonorrhea. This girl absolutely incorrigible, 
steals, associates with commonest type of men, even yelling to them from 
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House of Detention, absolutely immoral. Cannot associate her acts with 
punishment. Is a well-developed girl, of unusual beauty. 

Marjory J—15 years of age physically; 11.2 years of age mentally. 
Taken by her brother from house of ill-fame in New York, where she and 
another girl of the same age had been spending two weeks. Was in the 
public schools until she ran away. She is an accomplished prostitute. 

Stealing. 

Louis M.—14 years old physically; 9 years old mentally. Placed on 
probation for stealing at 12 years of age. Two weeks later stole $14 from 
his sister—ran away. Was finally brought home—sent to the State Home 
for Boys. Three months after his release he was charged with the crime 
of burglary and is sent back. 

Isabella K.—15 years old physically; 10.2 years old mentally. An- 
swered an advertisement as a nurse girl. The woman who employed her 
was a widow with a child of four to be looked after during the day as the 
woman was obliged to work for her living. The girl reported to her older 
sister and a friend of the same age (where they lived away from their 
home in a furnished room) that she was alone with the boy all day. So 
the following morning, the three girls came to the house and with three 
suitcases carried away all the jewelry, underwear, clothes, etc., that the 
woman had, and “what do you think,” the girl said in the House of De- 
tention, “we got to give them things back.” 

Mentally Slow in Crises. 

James P.—11 years old physically; 8 years old mentally. With crowd 
of boys who set fire to haystack. All the boys escaped being caught but 
James. Said he was only watching the fire and did not know why the other 
boys ran. 

Tony A.—15 years old physically ; 9.2 years old mentally. Playing craps 
with six other boys; only boy caught. Said: “Didn’t know why the other 
fellows ran—thought they were running to a fire.” Boy was arrested by 
officer on beat. 

Frank C.—16 years old physically; 9.3 years old mentally. Never 
taught to obey. Incorrigible—constantly breaking probation. Cannot hold 
position long—is lazy. After failing to report for six weeks at probation 
office, probation officer saw the boy driving a horse and carriage. The 
officer called to the boy. Upon seeing the officer the boy jumped from 
the wagon and ran down the street; the chase creates a commotion and the 
boy was caught. Had the boy stayed in the vehicle and driven away, he 
would not have been caught. 

It is safe to say that these children have been in the past entirely 
misunderstood both by their parents and their teachers and the criminal 
authorities. This is the material out of which we make our adult criminals, 
since there is no other course open to them, 
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Unless conditions in this city are vastly different from those else- 
where, we may reasonably take this as a sample of what is to be expected 
in other cities, the conclusion from which is that one of the first things 
that we ought to do is to make a careful study of the children that come 
before the Juvenile Court, sorting them according to their mental capacity 
and, consequently, responsibility, and treating them in accordance with their 
mental condition rather than their physical age or size. 








The New Jersey Sterilization Law 


Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
New Jersey: 

1. Immediately after the passage of this act the Governor shall appoint, 
by and with the advice of the Senate, a surgeon and a neurologist, each of 
recognized ability, one for a term of (3) years, and one for a term of (5) 
years, their successors each to be appointed for the full term of five 
years, who, in conjunction with the Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions, shall be known as and is hereby created the “Board of Examiners of 
Feeble-minded (including idiots, imbeciles and morons), Epileptics, Crimi- 
nals and Other Defectives,” whose duty it shall be to examine into the men- 
tal and physical condition of the feeble-minded, epileptic, certain criminal and 
other defective inmates confined in the several reformatories, charitable and 
penal institutions in the counties and State. Any vacancy occurring in said 
Board of Examiners shall be filled by appointment of the Governor for the 
unexpired term. 

2. The criminals who shall come within the operation of this law shall 
be those who have been convicted of the crime of rape, or of such succes- 
sion of offenses against the criminal law as in the opinion of this board of 
examiners shall be deemed to be sufficient evidence of confirmed criminal 
tendencies. 

3. Upon application of the superintendent or other administrative ofh- 
cer of any institution in which such inmates are or may be confined, or upon 
its own motion, the said Board of Examiners may call a meeting to take 
evidence and examine into the mental and physical condition of such inmates 
confined as aforesaid, and if said Board of Examiners, in conjunction with 
the chief physician of the institution, unanimously finds that procreation 
is inadivisable, and that there is no probability that the condition of such 
inmate so examined will improve to such an extent as to render procreation 
by such inmate advisable, it shall be lawful to perform such operation for 
the prevention of procreation as shall be decided by said Board of Examiners 
to be most effective, and thereupon it shall and may be lawful for any sur- 
geon qualified under the laws of this State, under the direction of the chief 
physician of said institution, to perform such operation. Previous to said 
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hearing the said board shall apply to any Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of the county in which said person is confined for the assignment of 
counsel to represent the person to be examined, said counsel to act at said 
hearing and in any subsequent proceedings, and no order made by said 
Board of Examiners shall become effective until five days after it shall have 
been filed with the Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of the county in 
which said examination is held, and a copy shall have been served upon the 
counsel appointed to represent the person examined, proof of service of the 
said copy of the order to be filed with the Clerk of the Court of Common 
Pleas. All orders made under the provisions of this act shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court or any Justice thereof, and said Court may, 
upon appeal from any order, grant a stay, which shall be effective until such 
appeal shall have been decided. The Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
appointing any counsel under this act may fix the compensation to be paid 
him, and it shall be paid as other court expenses are now paid. 

No surgeon performing an operation under the provisions of this law 
shall be held to account therefor, but the order of the Board of Examiners 
shall be a full warrant and authority therefor. 

4. The record taken upon the examination of every such inmate, signed 
by said Board of Examiners, shall be preserved in the institution where such 
inmate is confined, and a copy thereof filed with the Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, and one year after the performing of the operation the 
superintendent or other administrative officer of the institution wherein such 
inmate is confined shall report to the Board of Examiners the condition of 
the inmate and the effect of such operation upon such inmate. A copy of 
the report shall be filed with the record of the examination. 

5. There shall be paid, out of the funds appropriated for maintenance of 
such institution, to each physician of said Board of Examiners, a compen- 
sation of not more than ten (10) dollars per diem for each day actually 
given to such work of examination, and his actual and necessary expenses 
in going to, holding and returning from such examination. 

When, in the judgment of the Board of Examiners, it is necessary to 
secure the assistance of a surgeon outside the medical staff of the institu- 
tion to perform or assist in said operation, the necessary expenses of such 
surgeon shall be paid from the maintenance account of such institution. 

6. If any provisions of this act shall be questioned in any court, and the 
provisions of this act with reference to any class of persons enumerated 
therein shall be held to be unconstitutional and void, such determination 
shall not be deemed to invalidate the entire act, but only such provisions 
thereof with reference to the class in question as are specifically under 
review and particularly passed upon by the decision of the Court. 

7. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Approved April 21, 1911. ws 
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Training School Notes 


NOV. 25 Dr. Risley, Dr. Langdon and Dr, Griscom made a 
special examination of the eye grounds of a number of the children. 

NOV. 30 Thanksgiving Day. Children enjoyed a continuous 
forenoon party. Just before 12 o’clock, practically all of the children 
of the school visited Itard Cottage and tried the new fire escape slide. 
It was the jolliest hour imaginable. 

After the Thanksgiving dinner, the boys played Foot Ball and 
the girls visited each other in the different cottages. 

DEC. 4 Minstrel Show given by the members of the Jumbo 
and Thursday Night Clubs. It was an entertainment which brought 
forth continuous laughter. 

DEC. 10 Dr. W. A. Wood, of Melbourne, Australia visited for a 
couple of days. 

DEC. 12 Dr. C. B. Davenport, of Cold Spring Harbor visited us 
and examined some children of moron grade. 

DEC. 14 Santa Claus room opened to day. 

DEC. 17 Lady Lawrence and her daughter from England, were 
our guests over Sunday. 

THE CHRISTMAS TIME 

The Santa Claus letters were sent out early this year. Every 
child who could write his own letter, did so—asking for what he 
wanted without suggestion if possible. 

Letters were written for those who cannot write, so that there is 
a letter for every child. 

These requests are recorded on cards and granted if possible. 

N. B.—Do you want your name on our list to 

send you the Christmas request for some child 

who has no one? If you will drop us a card now 

we'll send you a Santa Claus letter next year. 
CRISTMAS EVE 

“Christmas Eve” was celebrated Saturday evening. Santa came 
early but because there was no snow said he had to leave the presents 
until Monday morning. 

Each child brought a stocking to the meeting at Garrison Hall— 
depositing it in the large laundry basket at the door—as a ticket of 
admission. 

Santa was so busy meeting everybody and shaking hands that he 
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had to call upon the Queen of the Fairies and she came promptly— 
waved her wand over the baskets of stockings and lo! a wonderful 
transformation took place. The black stockings became white and 
red gauze and full of nuts, candy and popcorn. 


SUNDAY 24th SPECIAL SERVICE 
Carols and Serenade 5.00 A. M. 

Christmas morning at 8.30 Santa with the big wagon made the 
rounds of the cottages—the wagon loaded with boxes and 
packages. Something for everyone. Even the cows were not for- 
gotten. The boys had made up nice little packages of feed which 
they gave to them as Christmas presents. 

Dinner at 12.00 Sharp 

WEDNESDAY, 27—Entertainment by the Children for for the 
Public. “The Search for Happiness.” 

FRIDAY, 29—The Entertainment given again for the children. 

SATURDAY, 30—Reception to the Employes by the Thursday 
Night Club. 

SUNDAY, 31—Ladder Sunday. On Ladder Sunday—we call 
special attention to all children who have moved up the ladder of 
progress during the year. 


THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS 
This is based upon Maeterlinck’s beautiful play “The Blue 
Bird.” Many of the original characters are retained but the whole 
play was re-written so that the lines are suitable for the children 
who take the parts. The music, songs marches and dances are of 
our own selection. 


CHARACTERS 

Tyltyl Malcolm P. The Terrors Six Boys 
Mytyl Florence D. The Goblins Eight Boys 
The Fairy Carol Johnstone The Shades Two Boys 
Light May B. The Boogie Man Joe C. 
Sugar Sidney C. The Glow Worm Joe I. 
Bread Robert F. The Fire Fly Catherine H. 
Cheese Howard S. The Dew Florence McK. 
Milk Lydia M. The Stars Three Girls 
Dog Ralph M. The Ghosts Five Girls 
Cat Willie D. The Guardian Angels 
The Hours Eight Girls Ten Girls 
Sleep and her Sister The Blue Children 

Two Little Ones Twenty-four Kindergarten 
Night Joe G. Children 


Time Sidney C. The Child of Happiness [Earl Johnstone 
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ACT I—The home of Tyltyl and Mytyl. 
ACT II—The Palace of Night—The Home of the Terrors. 
ACT IlI—The Kingdom of the Future—the Home of the children 
yet to be born. 








Special Class Department 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

Dr. Robert A. Cummins, of the University of Puget Sound, writes: 
“We are planning to enlarge the scope of the clinical work which was 
undertaken last year in connection with the public schools of this city. 
I am also planning to offer an advanced course for the superintendent and 
teachers of the city schools, dealing with the problems of the sub-normal 
pupil. The general plan comprehends the further extension of the organi- 
zation by inviting two other persons to affiliate with me in the clinical work, 
one of them to be a medical doctor and the other to be one of the city 
principals.” 





VINELAND SPIRIT IN UTAH. 

Dr. G. Snow Gibbs was a member of the Vineland Summer Class of 

1910. We congratulate him on what he has accomplished in a year. 
SALT LAKE CITY 

Upon the recommendation of the Committee on Teachers and School 
Work, the Board of Education, at its regular monthly meeting last night, 
decided to segregate that class of children known as the sub-normal pupils 
from the schools of the city and place them in a building by themselves, 
where they can be given individual attention and their special needs gen- 
eral attention. For this purpose it was decided to fit up the old Twelfth 
Ward School, on First South Street, between Fourth and Fifth East 
Streets, which can be renovated at a nominal cost. 

The pupils will be assembled in the Twelfth Ward school building 
under G. Snow Gibbs as principal, with the necessary assistant teachers. 
The expense of transportation will be met by the Board of Education, ex- 
cept for children living within six blocks of the school who are physically 
able to walk. Able-bodied boys living more than six blocks and less than 
ten blocks will be provided with transportation only one way daily, at the 
discretion of the principal. 

The action in providing a separate building for the sub-normal class 
of pupils who are now instructed in separate classes in various schools is 
deemed as one of the best steps the board has taken in this line in a long 
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time. It is maintained that the unfortunate children who belong to this 
class can be better cared for in separate schools, and that it will help other 
students to have them away. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Miss Steinbach writes from Cleveland: “I am spending my time at 
present testing all enrolled in special classes and incidentally visiting their 
rooms. I examine at the schools in the mornings and at the office in the 
afternoons. I often have visitors afternoons—physicians, lawyers con- 
nected with Juvenile Court or professors from the University. 

“This afternoon an amusing incident occurred. I saw several child- 
ren in the waiting room, and knowing that meant a busy time, I rushed 
proceedigs as rapidly as possible. Just as the second little girl finished 
I beckoned to a third to take her place. This child responded so quickly 
to tests for her age that at the end of five minutes I looked up and said, “Are 
you seven years old?’ She nodded, and I then called to the nurse in the 
adjoining room and asked why this child had been brought to me as she 
tested normal. The nurse answered quickly—“Oh, that child just came 
along to keep the other one company.” The procedings seemed to amuse 
the visitors, and I wondered if it had been planned purposely.” 

“As soon as the special classes have been tested, I am to examine 
all the backward children, and if my report does not startle the School 
Board, I shall be surprised. Dr. Howard has some splendid plans for 
the future, and I am sure the feeble-minded children of this city will 
soon be better cared for. I have been pleased to find that of the classes 
visited so far, most of them are being well handled. Too much time is 
given to the English, but that is the fault of the system, not of the teacher. 
In all of the school buildings that I have visited, the principals tell me that 
they have backward pupils enough to fill two or more special classes, and 
as I go about, I am impressed more and more with the urgent need of 
more classes. As matters stand, the backward child, if he has any choice 
must go to the “Crazy Class” or to the “Dippy” school, or must stay with 
his grade and be classed “dummy.” As to what becomes of the children 
who have been sent out into the world from these classes of the odious 
names, the Juvenile Courts and the reformatories can best answer. [| 
have questioned some of the teachers as to the histories of their charges 
after the school no longer claimed them, and without exception, they give 
most discouraging accounts. I shudder when I think of the danger so 
many of the feeble-minded girls are in. I had two in my class whe were 
on the streets nights, and every school I have visited so far, reveals the 
fact that the teacher there has the same anxiety because of one or more 
of her girls. I attended a lecture on the white slave traffic last week, 
and am deeply impressed with the importance of fighting that evil, but is 
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not the danger to these public school children even more self-evident an 
evil? Yes, because these very children supply the victims for the white 
slavers.” 





A GOOD BEGINNING IN PLAINFIELD. 
The following was issued to his teachers by Superintendent Maxson: 
Mentally Defective Children. 

I desire to make, during the year, a census of the children who are 
mentally defective. Will each teacher carefully read the following sug- 
gestions, then look over her own children? If she finds any that seem 
to her to show characteristics of mental defect, make a note of those 
children on a sheet of paper which she will keep in her register. From 
time to time let her study the child and make a record of her conclusions 
regarding him, so that in the course of some months we may have some 
data regarding each child that seems defective. I may then think it wise 
to apply some tests. 

Mentally defective children in the public schools exhibit certain com- 
mon characteristics. The essential evidence of mental defect is that the 
child is persistently unable to profit by the ordinary methods of instruc- 
tion, as shown by lack of progress or failure of promotion through lack 
of capacity. After one, two or three years in school they are either not 
able to read at all, or they have a very small and scanty vocabulary. One 
of the most constant and striking peculiarities is the feebleness of the 
power of voluntary attention. The child is unable to fix his attention 
upon any exercise or subject for any length of time. The moment his 
teacher’s direction is withdrawn his attention ceases. 

These children are easily fatigued by mental effort, and lose interest 
quickly. They are not observant. They are often markedly backward 
in number work. They are especially backward in any school exercise 
requiring judgment and reasoning power. They may excel in memory 
exercises. They usually associate and play with children younger than 
themselves. They have weak will-power. They are easily influenced and 
led by their associates. They are often wilful and disobedient, and liable 
to attacks of stubbornness and bad temper. The typical “incorrigible” of 
the primary grades is often a mentally defective child of the excitable 
type. 

The physical inferiority of these defective children is often plainly 
shown by the general appearance. There is generally some evidence of 
defect in the figure, face, attitudes or movements. 

Temporary backwardness in school work may be due to removable 
causes, such as defective vision, impaired hearing, adenoid growths in 
nose or throat, or as the result of unhappy home conditions, irregular 
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habits, want of proper sleep, lack of suitable food, bad hygienic conditions, 
etc. Great care must always be used in order not to confound cases of 
permanent mental deficiency with cases of temporary backwardness in 
school work, due to the causes mentioned above. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 

“On May, 1909, the oldest boy in my school left as soon as he was 
fourteen to go to work, not because he loves work, but to get away from 
the restrictions of school. He had several jobs, but spent a good part of the 
time loafing on street corners, never keeping a place for any length of 
time. The Friday before Thanksgiving, 1910, he came into school, say- 
ing the Supervisor had sent him down to know if I had room for another 
boy. I told him that it depended upon the size of the boy, as our class 
for little boys was overflowing. ‘How big is the boy? ‘About my size— 
it’s me. I found out you could not get any kind of a job if you didn't 
have no education.’ 

“It was a case of the Prodigal Son, and I gave him a cordial wel- 
come. He went to work with a will—wanted to catch up with the boys 
that he had left there, and had no patience with any one wasting time. He 
really has done wonders in a short time. 

“For our Washington’s Birthday celebration we had a novel little 
affair. Someone gave me a beautiful copy of the picture, ‘Washington’s 
Last Birthday.” One of my little boys, twelve years old, made a beau- 
tiful oak frame for it, the inside measure being 22% by 28 inches. It is 
wonderfully made and was finished just in time. So we set it upon a 
chair, draped two American flags over it, had two boys—the one who 
made it and another, both slow of speech to recite pieces—tell all they 
knew about the Honorable George, and at the psychological moment un- 
veil the picture. All the other children had very good pieces, sometimes 
two having the same, but reciting with just as much zest, and, together 
with the singing of two or three patriotic songs, made up what we called 
our entertainment. 

“In the beginning of January, 1910, I began having something hot 
for my children at lunch—cocoa and wafers or soup. They brought their 
lunches, some of them, and shared with those who didn’t. We all sat 
down to the table together, asked a blessing that would offend no denom- 
ination, and learned a little etiquette incidentally. No one would dare 
to leave a spoon in his cup or bowl—he would be pounced upon imme- 
diately by a boy. I kept it up until Easter, when the children didn’t 
need anything hot and played outdoors. 

‘When the school began this year, Mr. Patterson wanted me to start 
it again, having the children pay for it. I began the 14th of October, 
and before Christmas two boys had gained between seven and eight pounds 
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each. No boy has paid anything like 5 cents a day, but we supplement 
it by selling baskets, etc. We have never missed a day, and we have 
real dinners, with dessert. Christmas we had a big turkey dinner, with 
dressing, potatoes, cranberry sauce and mince pie, for thirty-six children. 
Each child had made a dear little holly basket, green at the bottom and 
red at the top, filled with delicious candies they had made themselves. 
All of us were very happy that day. The children went home loaded 
with presents for fathers and mothers, made by themselves in the carpenter 
shop, or in basket weaving, or in needle work. 

“In my school my children do very fine baskets, make stools, tabour- 
ettes, tables, book racks, towel rollers, salt boxes, everything made about 
school, and equipment for physical culture. They do very good chair 
caning and some brass work. Now we are beginning our gardening.” 


Reviews 





THe Soctat Direction oF HUMAN Evotution. By Wm. E. Kellicott. 

Appleton & Co., New York, 1911. 

This is a book on eugenics. The author says in the preface “Few 
subjects have come into deserved prominence more rapidly than has eu- 
genics, biologists, social workers, thoughtful students and observers of 
human life everywhere have felt the growing necessity for some kind of 
action leading to what are now recognized as eugenic ends.” 

“The present essay does not represent an original contribution to the 
subject of eugenics. It is not a complete statement of the facts and founda- 
tions of eugenics in any particular. It is rather an attempt to state briefly 
and suggestively in simple matter-of-fact terms the present status of this 
science. The control of human evolution, physical, mental, moral, is a 
serious subject of supremest importance and gravest consequence. It must 
be considered without excitement; thoughtfully, not emotionally.” 

The author divides his subject into three parts: First, The Sources 
and Aims of the Science of Eugenics; second, The Biological Foundations 
of Eugenics; third, Human Heredity and the Eugenic Problem. Each of 
these topics the author discusses in a masterly manner. While he says he 
makes no contributions to the subject of eugenics, he does show clearly 
the needs and possibilities of such a science. 

After stating the origin of the science, he shows many statistics which 
prove clearly the need. He discusses very interestingly and helpfully the 
possibilities and the difficulties of applying the mendelian formula to human 
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heredity. 

Altogether the book is a very clear and convincing statement of the 
problem, and should be read by all who are interested in eugenics and the 
improvement of the human race. The scientific student will regret the 
absence of bibliography. 

Tue Feesre-Mrinpep. By E. B. Sherlock, M.D. MacMillan, London, 

1911. 

This book treats the subject from an entirely different standpoint from 
any that has yet appeared on this subject. This will be indicated by the 
chapter headings. First, The Nature of Mind; second, The Basis of Mind; 
third, The Feeble Mind; fourth, The Basis of the Feeble Mind; fifth, 
The Causation of Feeble-Mindedness; sixth, The Varieties of Feeble- 
Minded Persons; seventh, The Handling of the Feeble-Minded. 

The first two chapters are a rapid summary of psychological facts, 
such as are needed to be understood by anyone who would be a student 
of the problem of the feeble-minded. 

In the third chapter he shows some of the characteristics of the feeble 
mind, and in the fourth the physical basis of it. 

The materials upon which his studies are based, are the following: 
(a) one hundred males between the ages of sixteen and forty-nine years, 
idiots and imbeciles. Another hundred similar to the first but modified 
so as to comprise fifty epileptic and fifty non-epileptic patients. (b) A 
number of persons of all ages and both sexes in regard to whom the 
reports of the autopsies are less complete. (c) A series of one hundred 
male patients in the Belmont Asylum, ages from sixteen to fifty. (d) ‘A’ 
series of two hundred and fifty male children and two hundred and fifty 
female children between the ages of five and sixteen. (e) A series of one 
hundred males between the ages of sixteen and forty. 

While this is not a large enough number of cases to draw any very 
solid conclusion, yet the author has read widely and that helps him out. 
‘At the same time, while he has read widely, it has not always been dis- 
criminately and he falls into quite a number of errors. 

The book shows, as of course all books must at the present time 
show, a lack of definite knowledge on the problem anywhere, and writers 
almost inevitably fall into speculation or apriori argument. 

In his chapter on the handling of the feeble-minded, he goes into the 
question of housing and gives a plan of an industrial colony for two 
thousand persons. He gives some tests, ill digested and not very practical. 
On the whole, while the book does not contribute very much that is new, 
it brings together a good many items that are valuable, if one is able to 
discriminate carefully between those that are valuable and those that are 
not. It is a book that every one interested in the subject should read and 
get as much good from it as possible. 
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